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inadequate to meet the demands of an ambitious yout age when money no less than family standing served passport to a public career.
Nevertheless, the lack of resources seems to have sti energies that were ever braced by difficulty. About five after the funeral of his father, we find him expressing 1 Chatham his resolve to take rooms at Lincoln's Inn. view practice at the Bar was invaluable as a training wider and grander service to which he had early vowed
In one important particular Pitt's conduct showed foresight. He did not, as might have been expected in da; travelling was slow and expensive, give up his rooms < broke Hall, but for nearly two years he continued us1 reside there, even while keeping his terms at Lincol: Extravagant though this arrangement seemed to be, based on prudential motives. In the miserable cond which public affairs then were, he judged that a dissol Parliament could not be long deferred; and the ch winning a seat at his University seemed to him, though his teens, greater than at an ordinary constituency, wl deep pockets of grandees or nabobs must mar his prospc
About Cambridge, then, his hopes fondly clustered that it was " a seat of all others the most desirable, as be from expense, perfectly independent, and I think ii respect extremely honourable."2 The words have the manly determination which marks all his public utteranc
The following letter of his to Mr. John (afterwards Townshend, then one of the members for the University the first official announcement of his intentions: